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deliberately whipped it up in others, as he did in
himself by every day renewing his experience of
miraculous aid. It is not surprising that there
were frequent fallings away, purgings by fifties and
hundreds ; even his preachers could not all main-
tain themselves on the dizzy peaks, and retired
into private life. It really needed the continual
impregnation by Wesley himself to keep the move-
ment quick, whence his extreme jealousy to keep
all the appointments in his own hands, his great
reluctance to hand over buildings to trustees, his
insistence that even when given up, the right to
name preachers to chapels and masters to schools
should be vested in himself and his brother during
their lifetime. Trustees ! If they appointed
preachers, they would take care that none should
preach against their patrons. The rule was per-
emptory : everybody should be responsible to
Wesley ; he was the fountain head, the oracle, the
Pythoness herself. Ambition ? Not quite, at least
not in the ordinary sense ; but the passion of
the organiser, the will to power of a man deter-
mined to carry out some special work, the in-
destructible, burning need to rule. He had made
this thing j he and no one else could be suffered
to touch it.

And then, 1748, across these scenes of effort and
strife, of dust and turmoil, of ceaseless journeyings,
amid the tense concentration of constructive work,
there floated into Wesley's vision the beckoning
figure of Grace Murray, promising succour. She